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EDITORIAL. 


^ TE  are  obliged  to  announce  the  resig- 
^ ^ nation  of  Mr.  Morri.s  Llewellyn 
Cooke,  ’94,  h'om  the  editorial  .staff  of  The 
Burr.  Mr.  Cooke  has  seen  fit  to  devote  his 
time  elsewhere  during  the  ensuing  term,  and 
his  absence  from  college  will  prevent  his  con- 
tinuing his  work  with  us.  His  action  leaves 
vacant  the  offices  of  exchange  editor  and 
alumni  editor,  which  positions  Mr.  Cooke  has 
filled  ably  and  creditably  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  volume.  The  board  regrets  the 
loss  of  so  valuable  a member  to  whose  untiring 
and  unceasing  labors  much  of  the  success  and 
reputation  of  The  Burr  is  due. 


T N another  column  we  print  a communica- 
tion  signed  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Strout,  ’93,  of 
Swarthmore  College,  unfolding  a plan  by 
whicii  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a State  Inter- 
Collegiate  Oratorical  League.  Wecall attention 
to  this  hoping  that  the  idea  will  find  some 
supporters  among  Lehigh  collegians.  It 
appeals  particularly  to  the  classical  department, 
who  by  inclination  and  training  are  perhaps 
better  fitted  to  enter  into  contests  of  this  nature 
than  those  of  the  technical  schools.  These 
oratorical  and  literary  contests  command  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  western  colleges  and 
universities  and  they  are  entered  with  much 
the  same  vigor  and  rivalry  as  characterize  our 
eastern  athletic  meetings.  We  have  but  little 


doubt  that  some  such  scheme  as  the  one  pro- 
posed might  be  carried  out  and  maintained 
successfully,  and  recommend  that  the  Agora 
or  some  society  of  the  School  of  Languages 
consider  carefully  the  merits  of  the  subject 
and  take  for  Lehigh  the  initiative  in  the 
matter. 


^ I '*^HE  University  Supply  Bureau  has  finally 
been  established  and  is  in  working  order. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  that  it  is  patronized  ex- 
tensively and  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  be  in 
favor.  Time  and  experience  are  necessary  be- 
fore the  best  results  can  be  obtained,  but  thus 
far  the  result  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  could 
be  expected.  As  it  is,  the  prices  charged  are 
not  at  a minimum,  since  books  can  not  as  yet 
be  purchased  from  the  publisher  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Promises  have  been  made,  however, 
that  after  the  bureau  has  given  evidence  of 
stability,  they  can  procure  supplies  at  the  .same 
rates  as  regular  booksellers  and  be  able  to 
make  the  corresponding  reduction  to  their 
customers.  The  only  objection  raised  to  the 
present  system  of  supplying  by  order  only,  is 
that  some  delay  is  caused  by  having  to  send 
out  of  town  for  the  articles.  The  directors, 
we  understand,  are  entertaining  schemes  by 
means  of  which  they  will  be  able  to  keep  stock 
on  hand  and  thus  be  prepared  to  meet  the  de- 
mand immediately. 
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LT HOUGH  it  is  several  weeks  since 
^ the  advent  of  the  new  year,  we  take 
our  first  opportunity  of  wishing  our  readers  a 
happy  and  prosperous  one.  The  old  year  dies 
away  and  leaves  to  many  of  us  regrets  and 
sad  memories.  Retrospection  reveals  mistakes 
that  we  have  made,  and  leaves  but  little  to 
ameliorate.  How  we  might  have  improved  it 
has  a doleful  significance. 

But  life  is  too  busy  with  present  interests 
and  future  plans  to  allow  us  to  dwell  long 
upon  the  past  — except  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  it.  Some,  perhaps,  view  everything 
with  satisfaction,  but  even  the  most  prosper- 
ous can  usually  find  some  cause  for  regret  and 
some  lesson  to  learn.  There  are  few  who  feel 
they  have  done  their  best ; and  the  question 
almost  becomes  not  what  the  year  has  brought 
to  us,  but  what  we  have  brought  to  the  year. 
Do  we  look  back  upon  it  and  find  that  our 
hours  have  been  well  spent  or  wasted?  Have 
we  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  us  or  let  them  slip  by?  Have  we 
been  successful  in  our  college  work?  And 
do  we  feel  that  we  have  honestly  advanced 
ourselves,  or  simply  been  studying  for  naught? 
These  and  many  other  thoughts  come  to  our 
minds  as  we  review  ourselves. 

But  " hope  springs  eternal.”  At  the  darkest 
hour  it  bids  us  look  forward,  welcome  the  new 
year,  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  old. 
Guards  against  old  pitfalls  and  new  ones  will 
be  the  better  seen.  Learn  to  walk  circum- 
spectly, and  one  will  not  fall  into  needless 
error.  Mistakes  may  be  made — are  continu- 
ally being  made ; but  there  will  be  no  cause 
for  self  reproach  if  we  are  doing  our  duty  as 
best  we  know  it. 

All  of  us,  at  least,  look  forward  this  year  to 
rectifying  old  mistakes,  and  to  accomplishing 
more  and  better  work  than  in  the  past.  This 
wish  may  be  vague  and  feeble,  and  may  attain 
no  definite  form,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every 
one  of  us  has  felt  that  desire.  In  all  human 
nature  this  longing  to  do  better  plays  a most 
important  part.  And  the  more  educated  and 


nobler  the  man,  the  stronger  is  his  desire  to 
live  a more  earnest  and  worthy  life. 

But  many  things  will  hinder  this  upward 
progress  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  we 
would  feel  very  grateful  could  some  one  take 
each  of  us,  individually,  and  point  them  out. 
Friends  might  help  us  in  warning  us  of  our 
errors ; and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  true  office  of  a 
friendship.  But  they  are  either  blinder  to  our 
faults,  or  hold  reproof  from  a fear  of  hurting 
our  feelings.  And  so  we  go  on  year  after  year 
making  the  same  mistakes. 

One  fault,  however,  which  is  extremely 
prevalent,  and  one  which  we  do  not  always 
realize,  is  our  lack  of  energy.  This  has  been 
the  cause  of  many  a failure.  A man,  for  ex- 
ample, feels  that  he  has  missed  his  calling. 
He  has  been  at  it  all  his  life,  but  he  has  not 
met  with  success.  And  without  endeavoring 
to  put  forth  his  whole  energy  in  making  the 
best  of  it,  he  gives  it  up  as  a poor  profession. 
A student  who  does  not  get  along  well  in  col- 
lege will,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  attribute  his 
deficiencies  to  something  which  he  cannot 
control.  He  has  not  enough  time  to  study ; 
he  does  not  like  his  instructors ; or  he  is  not 
marked  fairly.  Persuading  himself  that  the 
trouble  lies  outside  of  his  own  power,  he  puts 
forth  less  and  less  energy,  and  finally  drops 
out  of  college.  It  is  against  these  unfavor- 
able circumstances  that  one  needs  to  struggle, 
and  by  persevering  he  will  always  be  the 
conqueror. 

Let  the  consciousness  of  weakness  itself  be 
a warning;  and  only  the  feeble-minded  and 
the  indolent  will  allow  it  to  master  them. 
With  such  a spirit  discouragement  will  melt 
away,  difficulties  will  be  overcome,  and  success 
will  be  inevitable.  Thus,  as  we  take  council 
from  the  warnings  of  the  old  year,  we  may 
gather  fresh  courage  to  enter  on  the  new ; and 
when  another  year  shall  roll  around,  it  will 
bring  not  regret  and  disappointment,  but  the 
permanent  happiness  which  comes  to  him  who 
has  done  well. 
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REUNITED. 


SHE  was  plain  of  face,  plain  of  thought^ 
plain  of  life.  She  had  lived  with  her 
father  and  mother  in  a little  white  house  in  a 
little  back  street  ever  since  she  could  remember 
anything.  Perhaps  she  had  once  lived  else- 
where; but  to  her  simplicity  the  unseen  did 
not  exist. 

In  his  younger  days  her  father  had  been  a 
spinner  in  one  of  the  great  woolen  mills  of  the 
city;  but,  when  with  the  increase  of  his  years 
he  had  become  rheumatic,  he  stopped  work  to 
live  upon  the  slender  income  that  his  father 
had  left  him  upon  going  into  a place  where 
money  is  not  the  basis  of  society.  The  family 
of  three  could  live  upon  very  little,  for  they 
were  thrifty  and  their  habits  were  extremely 
simple.  For  them  the  morning  was  from  five 
to  twelve,  the  afternoon  from  twelve  to  six, 
the  evening  from  six  to  eight,  the  night  from 
eight  around  to  six  again.  But  the  time 
beyond  nine  was  an  unknown,  mysterious 
country  into  which  they  journeyed  at  rare  in- 
tervals— perhaps  five  or  six  times  during  a life. 

Her  mother  had  just  about  all  that  she  could 
do  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  cook.  She 
herself  did  plain  sewing  when  she  could  get 
any;  at  other  times  she  helped  her  mother. 
Her  father’s  withdrawal  from  work  caused  no 
change  in  their  habits.  They  arose  as  early 
as  usual  and  went  to  bed  as  early.  In  summer 
the  old  man  worked  a little  in  the  tiny  garden, 
and  smoked;  in  winter  he  sat  before  the  kitchen 
fire  and  smoked.  None  of  them  had  had 
much  education.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
inpossible  to  have  given  them  much  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  They  read  news- 
papers and  their  Bible  a little.  Their  scale  of 
life  was  small. 

Her  parents  absorbed  her  being.  She  loved 
them  with  the  intensity  of  one  whose  horizon 
is  straightened.  The  enthusiasm  which  you 
and  I expend  upon  the  softnesses  of  art  she 
concentrated  upon  her  parents.  Her  love  for 
them  was  the  animative  power  of  her  life.  It 


was  the  underlying,  harmonizing  principle  of 
her  universe.  Of  course,  she  never  thought  of 
it  in  such  terms;  she  had  no  head  for  meta- 
physical and  theological  abstractions.  To  her 
mind  the  v/ord  God  conveyed  no  further 
meaning  than  the  words  father  and  mother. 
Father  and  mother  were  tangible;  she  could 
see,  feel,  and  hear  them,  she  continually 
enjoyed  proofs  of  their  being  and  of  the  recip- 
rocity of  love. 

So  for  thirty  years  she  led  her  narrow  life 
with  them — completely  satisfied,  as  a dog  lies 
in  the  sun  and  is  content.  And  it  seemed  as 
though  it  would  continue  thus  forever. 

This  is  a pitiful  thing  that  one  who  has  lived 
unknown,  obscure — upright,  to  be  sure,  but 
without  awakening  a single  great  sentiment, 
save  once  or  twice  in  the  breasts  of  members 
of the  same  family — should  suddenly  gain  in 
all  eyes  an  awefulness  that  hushes  words.  The 
funeral  goes  along  the  streets,  and  even  the 
great  and  wealthy  in  their  carriages  are  sol- 
emnly silent,  while  the  body,  for  a moment 
clad  in  a dignity  not  its  own,  passes. 

Her  mother's  sudden  death  broke  in  upon 
the  monotonous  tranquility  of  her  life.  It 
overturned  her  system  of  things.  Suppose 
that  you  and  I should  arise  some  morning  and 
find  that  the  sun  had  not  returned; 
and  that  we  should  wait  and  wait  all  the 
dark  day,  but  see  it  not;  and  that,  although  we 
should  arise  morning  after  morning,  and  wait 
day  after  day,  we  should  never  again  see  that 
lost  sun.  Would  not  our  system  of  things  be 
overturned?  Would  not  apprehension  sit  in 
our  hearts?  But  this  would  be  no  more  to  us 
than  her  mother’s  loss  was  to  her.  She  sat 
day  after  day  crocheting  and  awaiting  her 
mother.  She  could  not  understand  the  ab- 
sence. It  was  unparalleled  in  her  experience. 
So  she  worried  and  worried  over  it,  until  she 
made  herself  sick.  Alarming  sym[)toms  of 
brain  fever  developed;  and  she  lay  for  a 
dreary  time  between  life  and  death;  while  her 
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father,  already  sufficiently  stricken  paced  dis- 
tractedly the  house  and  garden  with  aimless 
steps. 

At  last,  after  many  days  she  began  to  mend; 
and  finally  a shadowy  convalescent  came  down 
stairs  to  sit  by  the  window  and  crochet.  Grad- 
ually she  developed  strength  enough  to  take 
her  mother’s  place  about  the  house — her 
father  clumsily  assisting  her. 

One  afternoon  as  they  sat  together — she 
busy  at  her  bit  of  crocheting,  which  she  un- 
taveled  as  often  as  complete — she  said: 

“ Don’t  you  want  to  go  with  me  to  meet 
mother?” 

“What?”  cried  her  father  in  his  astonish- 
ment. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  go  with  me  to  meet 
mother?”  she  repeated. 

“The  poor  child’s  gone  crazy,  her  head’s 
touched,”  reflected  the  old  man  anxiously.  In 
his  perplexity  and  his  ignorance  of  what  to  do 
or  say,  he  replied : 

“Where  is  mother?”  In  accordance  with 
the  New  England  custom  he  had  always 
called  his  wife  mother. 

“She’s  going  to  be  in  the  station,”  the 
daughter  answered  vaguely  still  gazing  out 
through  the  window. 

“What  station?”  The  old  man  was  talking 
mechanically. 

She  named  a neighboring  city. 

The  father,  deeply  moved,  put  her  off  with 
some  prete.xt,  but  she  was  uneasy  and  nervous 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Once  or 
twice  he  heard  her  .say  softly  as  though  to 
herself,  “If  she  came  and  didn’t  find  me!” 
He  passed  an  anxious  night  debating  what  he 
should  do. 

The  next  morning  she  seemed  to  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  the  conversation  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  but  in  the  afternoon  she  reverted. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  go  with  me  to  meet 
mother?” 

He  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  then  think- 
ing that  it  might  dispel  the  illusion  to  let  her 


have  her  own  way  and  fail  to  find  her  mother, 
he  answered : 

“Yes,  I will  go.” 

It  seemed  that  she  could  scarcely  be  quick 
enough.  She  hastened  along  the  streets  im- 
patiently plucking  at  his  coat  sleeve  to  increase 
his  pace;  but  once  in  the  train  her  excitement 
fled.  When  they  reached  their  destination, 
she  entered  the  station,  closely  followed  by 
him,  and  sat  down  in  the  general  waiting 
room,^  fearful  lest  her  mother  should  come 
without  finding  her.  She  sat  there  crocheting 
continually  and  looking  up  whenever  she 
heard  any  one  enter  the  great  bare  room, 
sometimes  crowded,  sometimes  empty.  Her 
excitement  followed  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
crowd.  Her  father  in  his  cheap  squeaking 
boots  paced  the  floor.  The  incongruity  be- 
tween the  greatness  of  their  grief  and  the 
meanness  of  its  manifestation  was  pitiful. 

At  five  o’clock  the  old  man  interrupted  his 
steps  to  say  to  her: 

“Hadn’t  we  better  go  home  now?” 

She  put  the  crocheting  away  resignedly — 
“Yes,  mother  won’t  come  today.  Tomorrow 
she’ll  come.” 

So  they  went  home.  During  the  evening 
she  was  more  cheerful  than  she  had  been 
since  her  bereavement.  The  old  man  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  the  result 

The  next  afternoon  she  went  upstairs  and 
came  down  wearing  a shawl  and  a hat. 

“Going  out?”  asked  her  father. 

“I’m  going  to  meet  mother,”  she  answered 
in  her  plain  matter-of-fact  voice. 

The  father  realized  the  hopelessness  of  the 
situation,  and  dumbly  followed  her  with  grief 
in  his  heart.  The  incidents  of  the  former  after- 
noon were  repeated  exactly.  They  traveled 
to  the  neighboring  city  and  she  sat  in  the 
station  until  five  o’clock,  when  they  returned. 

So  the  custom  became  established,  and 
every  day  at  three  o’clock  the  silent  woman 
entered  the  .station,  and  sat  in  the  corner 
crocheting  while  her  alert  eager  eyes  roved 
now  and  then  to  the  door  and  about  the  room, 
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until  at  five  o’clock  she  departed  as  she  had 
come.  She  was  always  accompanied  b)'  an 
old  man,  tall,  gaunt,  uncouth,  in  whose  face 
was  the  shadow  of  a half  unrealized  pain. 
Soon  the  two  became  noticed,  and  frequenters 
of  the  place  began  to  look  curiously  at  them. 
One  day  during  their  futile  watching  an  em- 
ploye of  the  road  came  up  to  the  father  and 
said  roughly: 

“What’s  that  woman  doing  here  all  the 
time?’’ 

The  poor  man  made  shift  to  answer.  “She’s 
lost  her  mother — thinks  she’s  going  to  meet 

her  here — I humor  her The  words 

were  hesitating. 

“Oh!”  said  the  man,  and  turned  away.  It 
was  the  only  expression  of  .sympathy  of  which 
he  was  capable;  but  he  made  the  story  of  the 
crocheting  woman  known,  and  curiosity  of 
observation  gave  place  to  pity. 

This  useless  watching  continued  for  a little 
more  than  a year.  Her  hope  fled  every  day 
to  return  with  its  original  .strength  on  the 
next.  Once  or  twice  they  missed  the  visit  to 
the  station,  and  at  such  times  her  agitation 
and  her  nervous  fear,  lest  her  mother  should 
come  without  finding  her,  was  pitiable.  Who 
knows  what  effect  the  continued  expectation 
had  upon  the  old  man.  Perhaps  he  had 
grown  so  accustomed  to  the  thought  of  it 
that  his  wife’s  appearance  would  have  seemed 
but  natural. 

The  daughter’s  sickness  had  made  a hole 
in  his  little  inheritance;  and  even  the  slight 
expen.se  of  travelling  daily  increased  the  breach. 
But  he  could  not  deny  her  that  one  comfort ; 
and  he  reflected  that  the  money  would  prob- 
ably last  as  long  as  they. 

One  afternoon  they  started  as  usual.  It  was 
a damp,  disagreeable  day  without  rain.  But 
there  was  a heavy  mist  that  produced  all  the 
effects  of  rain;  and  there  was  a veil  before  the 
hills,  shutting  them  from  sight.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  in  which  the  world  closes  in  about 
us,  and  we  feel  caged.  The  old  man’s  mind 
was  as  indistinct  as  the  atmosphere;  and  dur- 
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ing  the  journey  he  wondered  how  all  this 
would  end.  Upon  their  arrival  she  imme- 
diately entered  the  waiting-room.  That  day 
it  looked  particularly  sordid  with  the  floor 
streaked  with  the  drippings  of  the  wet,  and 
with  the  damp  hanging  about  the  dirty  win- 
dows. As  she  walked  toward  her  cu.stomary 
seat,  she  found  the  place  preocupied.  It  per- 
plexed her  and  she  stood  irresolute  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  sat  down  beside  the 
stranger,  and  drawing  forth  her  crocheting 
began  the  monotony.  It  was  a fitting  symbol 
of  her  life  — that  task,  unravelled  as  soon  as 
finished,  ever  begun,  never  ended,  incomplete 
for  the  want  of  a definite  attainable  object. 
That  day  the  father  felt  too  wretched  to  take 
his  usual  walk  about  the  city — a habit  that  he 
had  fallen  into  to  pass  away  the  time.  The  self- 
consciousness  of  these  people  is  developed 
but  little ; they  know  that  they  suffer,  but 
scarcely  know  that  they  know  it ; they  do  not 
reflect  upon  their  pain.  But  the  constancy  of 
his  misery  had  at  last  made  an  impression 
upon  the  old  man’s  mind,  and  he  had  begun 
to  consider  his  position.  So  that  day  he  re- 
mained about  the  station,  pacing  monotonously 
the  great  waiting-room,  and  now  and  then 
going  out  upon  the  platform  to  watch  the 
trains.  He  was  bewildered  by  their  number; 
and  he  wondered  dimly  how  they  were  run 
with  so  few  collisions  and  accidents.  He  felt 
very  tired;  and  at  four  o’clock  he  went  up  to 
the  daughter  intending  to  ask  her  to  take  an 
earlier  train.  There  was  a strange  light  in  her 
eyes,  which  were  intent  upon  a woman  pass- 
ing out  of  the  door. 

“ There’s  Mother  !”  she  said  in  a low  hushed 
voice ; and  to  her  father’s  horror  she  arose 
and  followed  the  woman.  Completely  dazed, 
he  followed.  As  they  came  upon  the  plat- 
form, he  .saw  that  the  woman  had  crossed  the 
tracks,  but  he  failed  to  see  that  the  gates  had 
closed  between  her  and  them,  for  he  was 
watching  his  daughter,  who  had  started  across 
the  rails.  He  came  up  with  her  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  tracks,  and  taking  her  by  the 
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arm,  he  detained  her  and  gently  attempted  to 
draw  her  back.  But  she,  looking  after  the 
fast  disappearing  woman,  resisted  and  cried; 
“There’s  mother  ! there’s  mother  !’’  and  pointed 
with  her  finger.  Many  persons  had  gathered  on 
the  platform,  and  the  old  man,  intent  upon  his 
daughter,  heard  indistinctly  from  them  a mur- 
mur, then  a cry.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  a loco- 
motive coming  down  upon  him  through  the 


mist.  She  stood  heedless,  her  arm  and  hand 
still  extended,  pointing  at  the  place  whence 
the  woman  had  disappeared.  The  old  man 
threw  his  trembling  hands  up  before  his  white 
face;  and  the  cry  of  the  crowd  became  a 
hoarse  yell.  There  was  a slight  jar,  and  the 
old  man  went  down  under  the  wheels  like  cut 
grass.  Knon. 


T TPON  our  return  to  Lehigh  we  lay  aside 
^ with  our  holiday  pleasures  the  festive 
Fedora  and  the  long  overcoat,  and  become 
simple  “ schtudents.”  How  glad  the  na- 
tives must  be  to  see  us  again!  The  cops, 
dear  old  Krauskopf  with  his  cherub  face, 
Charley  and  Billie!  How  happy  they  make  us 
feel  as  they  welcome  us  with  their  sad  sweet 
smile.  We  don  our  corduroys  and  sweaters 
and  fall  in  line  as  cheerfully  as  though  the  old 
machine  had  not  been  resting  for  three  weeks. 
It  is  too  cold  for  The  Gossip  to  button-hole 
his  friends  and  talk  to  them,  so  ‘he  tramps 
along  through  the  snow  talking  to  himself 
Up  the  hill  we  go  walking  in  the  footsteps 
of  our  predecessors.  We  have  the  same  feel- 
ings, are  guilty  of  the  same  offences,  and  get 
just  as  many  absences  as  they  did  years  ago. 
Let  us  watch  the  men  today.  “ Seniors,  first, 
gentlemen.’’  They  have  passed  the  first  mile 
stone — happy  and  yet  sorry.  Perhaps  if  the 
Juniors  hurry  they  may  get  out  of  chapel  be- 
fore the  Freshmen.  Any  one  of  them  will  say 
to  his  companion;  “This  is  the  term  I shine.’’ 
The  Sophomore,  following  in  the  speaker’s 
footsteps,  sighs.  Calculus  and  mechanics 
raise  themselves  up  like  grim  spectres.  Happy 
the  man  who  does  not  find  them  horrible 
realities.  Those  men  back  there  with  the 


lovely  caps  are  Freshmen.  Up  the  hill  they 
heave  huge  drawing  boards.  Heartless  fellows 
farther  up  the  college  hill  than  they,  turn 
around  and  guy  them.  The  Freshmen  do  not 
mind  that  now.  They  have  at  last  gotten  into 
their  course.  To  be  called  P'reshmen  “Civils” 
or  Freshmen  “Electricals”  is  balm  enouj^h  for 
their  wounded  feelings.  Like  the  busy  bees 
that  they  are,  the  classes  swarm  into  the  big 
hive  of  industry.  Old  Packer  Hall  has  swal- 
lowed her  sons.  But  she  does  faithfully  by 
them,  and  he  who  wishes  the  finest  engineers 
and  chemists  in  the  country  need  only  stand 
at  her  threshold  some  day  in  June  as  she 
sends  forth  her  sons  for  the  last  time. 

* * 

* 

Now  that  we  have  all  returned  to  college, 
fresh  from  our  Christmas  vacation  and  with 
our  New  Year’s  resolutions  still  unbroken,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  best  time  for  training  for 
the  winter  sports  was  at  hand.  There  can  be 
no  good  reason  why  so  large  a college  as  Le- 
high is  growing  to  be,  should  be  so  little  in 
the  way  of  athletics. 

It  is  not  because  the  material  is  lacking,  for 
we  have  it,  and  not  because  of  the  lack  of 
chance  for  improvement,  for  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent gymnasium.  Neither  can  any  man 
have  so  much  work  to  do,  but  that  he  could 
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spare  at  least  half  an  hour  a day  in  the  gym- 
nasium in  training  for  his  event.  Examina- 
tions are  now  a long  distance  ahead,  and  there 
is  but  little  outside  excitement  to  draw  one’s 
attention  in  any  direction.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  each  one  to  see  what  he  can  do  in 
every  direction. 

Training  is  not  difficult  to  indulge  in  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  it  would  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  college  at  large  as  well  as  to 
each  individual  to  have  an  exciting  meeting  at 
ouTwinter  indoor  contest. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  underclassmen,  especi- 
ally, will  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  make  the 
next  meeting  the  most  intere.sting  one  which 

has  been  held  for  years. 

* * 

* 

The  base-ball  and,  lacrosse  season  is  fast 
approaching.  The  Gossip  who  always  has  an 
eye  on  athletics  would  like  to  make  a few 
remarks  upon  a need  that  is  becoming  more 
apparent  every  year.  It  is,  that  our  teams 
must  have  more  and  better  winter  practice; 
and  to  get  this  we  must  have  a cage.  As  mat- 
ters are,  at  present,  about  all  that  the 
captains  of  these  teams  can  do  in  the  way  of 
winter  work,  is  to  get  their  men  into  good 
physical  condition  by  gymnasium  work.  We 
need  much  more  than  this,  if  we  wish  to  put 
successful  teams  on  the  field,  and  keep  up  to 
the  standard  set  by  other  colleges.  The  lacrosse 
men  need  practice  with  the  stick,  the  base-ball 
men  need  batting  and  field  work.  The  long 
winter  months  is  the  time  to  get  it.  Besides 
these  considerations  there  are  others  which  to 
The  Gossip  appear  to  far  outweigh  them.  The 
captains  should  have  a chance  to  get  an  idea 
as  to  what  material  is  at  their  disposals.  Under 
present  conditions  he  knows  but  little  of  the 
comparative  abilities  of  the  new  candidates  for 
positions  on  the  team,  and  the  result  is,  that 
about  all  that  the  preliminary  practice  in  the 
spring  does  is  to  sift  this  material.  Sometimes 
even  this  is  not  accomplished,  and  we  see  half 
of  the  season  past  and  several  places  on  the 
team  yet  open.  With  winter  work  in  the  cage 


this  process  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  by, 
which  our  teams  are  selected,  could  be  much 
shortened  and  the  time  in  the  spring  could  be 
used,  as  it  should  be,  for  perfecting  team  work. 
Besides  all  this,  if  new  men  are  to  be  developed, 
the  winter  is  the  time  to  do  it,  and  not  during 
the  height  of  the  season  when  the  coach  has 
left,  and  the  captain  must  pay  all  attention  to. 
his  own  individual  play  and  to  that  of  the  men 
really  on  the  team.  Last  year  the  lacrosse  men 
got  some  practice  by  using  the  Bethlehem 
rink,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  repaid  for  the 
sprained  ankles  caused  by  falls  on  its  slippery 
floor.  The  base-ball  men  fared  somewhat 
better.  Good  practice  in  battery  work  and  in 
batting  was  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  boiler 
house  room,  but  no  one  who  has  faced  swift 
pitching  in  its  treacherous  lights  and  shadows 
need  be  informed  of  its  utter  unsuitableness 
for  a cage.  Something  should  be  done  to  fill 
this  want. 

* * 

* 

Yes,  it  is  cold  enough  for  me.  This  is  the 
answer  that  is  usually  given  to  this  well-known 
question.  The  answer  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a muttered  remark  about  bores  and  people 
who  have  nothing  better  to  talk  about  than 
the  weather.  But,  really,  when  we  come  to 
think  of  it,  why  shouldn't  people  talk  about 
the  weather?  It  is  absolutely  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  life.  It  determines  our  morals, 
our  clothes,  our  .sports,  everything.  So  The 
Gossip’s  thoughts  were  running  on  until  the 
weather  subject  brought  vividly  before  his 
mind  the  fact,  that  we  are  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  dullest  period  in  the  college  year,  and  that 
if  some  amusements  are  not  provided,  the 
average  undergraduate  will  either  take  to  drink 
or  be  a drivelling  idiot  by  spring.  Even  the 
Faculty  seems  to  recognize  this  fact,  for  is  it 
not  written,  “ Oppertunities  for  recreation  and 
amusement  are  provided  in  the  bowling  alleys?” 
What  are  we  going  to  do  to  fill  this  gap  ? 

The  Gossip  hears  with  delight  that  the 
Mustard  and  Cheese  has  been  revived,  and 
that  a play  is  in  preparation.  This  is  a move 
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long  advocated  in  these  columns,  and  is  in  the 
right  direction.  But  why  not  have  a revival 
in  other  lines  ? There  is  the  Chess  Club.  What 
is  it  doing?  Where  are  all  of  the  old  masters 
of  the  subtleties  of  the  King’s  Gambit,  the 
Guioca  Piano,  and  the  Two  Knight’s  Defense? 
A goodly  number  yet  remain.  Let  them 
testir  themselves.  Then  there  is  the  Junior 
German  Club.  They  should  furnish  our  so- 
ciety men  some  amusement.  All  of  these  are 


along  old  lines,  but  why  can’t  we  have  some- 
thing new?  For  example:  somebody  last 
year  advocated  the  holding  of  a billiard  tourn- 
ament ; the  idea  met  with  some  encourage- 
ment, and  The  Gossip  even  had  visions  of  con- 
tests between  some  of  our  own  cracks  and  the 
Lafayette  knights  of  the  cue.  Why  would 
not  the  present  be  a good  time  to  use  this 
idea  ? These  are  simply  some  suggestions 
that  The  Gossip  thinks  seasonable. 


KERNELS. 

— We  hope  to  be  favored  with  an  organ  re- 
cital by  Prof  Wolle,  early  this  term, 

— Buck  has  his  hands  full  these  days  keep- 
ing out  the  youths  who  wish  to  coa.st  on  the 
paths  of  the  campus. 

— The  Senior  class  has  decided  to  adopt 
the  regular  programme  for  class  day  and  will 
take  definite  action  on  the  matter  next  week. 

— Chas.  A.  Luckenbach,  ’86,  formerly  clerk 
of  police  courts  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
elected  to  the  office  of  city  clerk  by  625 
plurality. 

— Kennerly  Bryan,  of  Chicago,  of  the  class 
of  ’87,  was  registered  at  the  Wyandotte  last 
w'eek.  He  is  chief  engineer  of  the  Otis  Ele- 
vator Company,  and  designed  all  the  elevators 
for  the  buildings  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

— The  printed  rosters,  which  were  distribu- 
ted on  Jan.  i i,are  a great  improvement  on  the 
old  method  of  making  known  the  roster.  The 
usual  crowding  in  Packer  Hall  has  been  done 
away  withand  every  man  without  any  trouble, 
has  secured  a roster  of  all  the  classes  and 
courses. 

— On  The  Burr  bulletin  board  may  be  found 
a challenge  from  the  Eunomian  Literary  So- 
ciety of  Swarthmore  College  to  a joint  debate 
with  Lehigh  in  Philadelphia  on  February  22. 
According  to  the  conditions,  Lehigh  has 


choice  of  side  on  a subject  to  be  proposed  by 
Swarthmore. 

— The  present  state  of  the  roads  is  very 
conducive  to  straw  rides,  and  consequently 
many  of  the  students  are  out.  Last.week  a 
party  drove  to  Coopersburg,  where  they  ran 
against  a party  from  Muhlenberg  College, 
who  had  been  raising  havoc  with  fences, 
lamps,  and  gates.  The  Allentonians  paid 
seventeen  dollars  for  their  sport,  and  then 
tried  to  oust  Lehigh.  Lehigh  was  in  it,  and 
after  a little  exercise  on  the  part  of  both 
colleges  and  the  townspeople,  the  Brown  and 
White  came  out  victorious. 

— John  M.  Wilson,  ’96,  of  New  Castle,  Del., 
shot  himself  last  week  in  the  arm,  by  care- 
lessly handling  a rifle  which  he  didn’t  know 
was  loaded.  The  ball  entered  his  forearm, 
and  passed  on  to  his  hand  shattering  the  bone. 
Dr.  Swoyer  dressed  his  arm  and  the  patient  is 
recovering  rapidly. 

— The  large  number  of  men  in  some  of  the 
departments  has  made  it  necessary  to  secure 
more  accommodation  im.mediately.  There  have 
been  a number  of  new  desks  placed  in  the 
large  mechanical  drawing  room,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  part  of  the  Museum  on  the  third 
floor  of  Packer  Hall  will  be  transferred  into  a 
drawing  room  for  miners.  The  number  taking 
of  qualitative  analysis  is  so  large  that  some  of 
them  will  have  to  be  transferred  to  the  quan- 
titative analysis  department. 
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EDITOR’S  TABLE. 


T N looking  over  the  exchanges  which  have 
drifted  in  during  the  past  few  days,  the 
Table  has  gleaned  at  least  one  item  for 
thought.  Why  is  it  that  of  the  leading  tech- 
nical schools  of  the  land,  so  few  are  in  even 
a comfortable  position  in  so  far  as  a sufficiency 
of  money  would  tend  to  make  their  position 
comfortable?  Not  a year  ago  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  our  own  institution  were  forced  to 
cross  out  “Tuition  Free”  on  the  pages  of  the 
“Register”  in  order  to  raise  our  income,  that 
we  might  keep  pace  with  our  sister  institutions 
of  a like  character.  While  perhaps  Lehigh 
had  resources  enough  to  carry  on  the  work 
then  in  hand,  any  branching  out  into  new  lines 
or  developing  old  ones  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  last  number  of  the  Boston  Tech,  opens 
up  with  a most  straightforward  appeal  to  its 
Alumni  to  remember  their  Alma  Mater  liber- 
ally in  their  giftmaking,  or  else  see  her  step 
down  from  the  high  position  she  now  holds 
in  the  technical  educational  world.  Then 
again  it  is  well  known  that  Stevens  has  been 
fighting  the  wolf  at  her  door.  Her  loyal 
president  has  spent  a goodly  fortune  in  trying 
to  draw  the  school  out  of  the  financial  slough, 
in  which  lack  of  funds  has  placed  her.  Very 
true  it  is  that  reports  have  found  their  way 
into  the  metropolitan  press  of  Cornell’s  unused 
millions,  etc.,  but  the  inaugural  address  of 
President  Schurman,  published  in  the  Sun  of 
a recent  date,  shows  Cornell  up  in  any  other 
light,  than  that  one  in  which  she  appears  rol- 
ling in  wealth,  or  even  blessed  with  a suffi- 
ciency. From  this  we  see  that  four  of  the 
leading  technical  schools  are  practically  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  funds.  That  people  have 
ceased  to  give  liberally  to  educational  objects 
can  be  disproved  by  picking  up  any  morning 
newspaper.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  land 
has  so  much  been  given  to  the  colleges  as  has 
been  poured  into  their  coffers  during  the  past 
year.  The  Table  is  sorry  to  see  everything 
drifting  toward  the  same  centres.  Those 


schools  who  win  in  athletics,  who  have  the 
large.st  number  of  attendants,  have  the  best 
fai-ilities  for  study  in  this,  that  and  the  other 
subject,  who  have  more  professors  and  in- 
structors in  comparison  to  the  number  of 
students,  these,  and  these  only  are  the  ones 
which  are  remembered  in  the  will  of  the 
dead  millionaire,  or  in  the  gifts  of  a living 
philanthropist.  Then  again,  it  is  as  a rule  the 
classical  college  which  receives  monetary  aid 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  when  everybody 
knows  that  the  money  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a good  technical  course  far  e.xceeds 
the  amount  required  to  give  value  to  a classi- 
cal department.  The  Table  is  going  to  think 
about  this. 

The  exchanges  have  but  little  to  recommend 
them.  The  Harvard  Montidy  is  certainly  the 
“monarch  of  all  it  surveys”  in  the  line  of  college 
journalism.  It  is  far  outstripping  the  Tablet 
and  Brunonian  in  the  excellence  of  its  verse, 
and  in  its  typographical  get-up  has  but  one 
rival  and  that  of  another  class,  the  Wellesley 
Prelude.  The  Tiger  and  Lampoo)i  show  the 
results  of  too  much  campaigning  on  the  part 
of  the  editorial  corps.  As  predicted  in  the 
Table  in  a previous  issue  the  “Window”  and 
“Den”  in  the  Wesleyan  Lit.  have  proven  valu- 
able additions  to  that  monthly’s  get-up.  The 
.spirit  who  presides  behind  the  “Window”  is 
certainly  endowed  with  originality  in  a very 
acceptable  form.  The  Broivn  Magazine  is  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  other  Brown  publications. 
The  Table  notices,  however,  three  excellent 
sonnets  on  Tennyson,  Beethoven,  and  Dante,  by 
Courtney  Langdon,  who  held  an  instructor- 
ship  in  modern  languages  here  for  a number 
of  years. 


— The  average  expenses  of  the  students  at 
Yale  last  year  were:  Freshmen,  $78696; 

Sophomores,  $831.34;  Juniors,  $883.11; 
Seniors,  $919.70.  The  largest  expense  re- 
ported was  $2,908. 
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THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  ROSE. 
''"T^HIS  rose  I send  to  you  today, 

Will  tell  you  all  I wish  to  say, 

Each  leaf  a message  clear  doth  bear 
My  love  so  deep  hath  writ  it  there. 

This  leaf  doth  speak  of  faith  in  you. 

Belief  that  you’ll  be  ever  true. 

On  this  fair  bloom  1 plainly  write 
The  scent  of  a hope  so  bright. 

Then  tear  not  off  the  outer  leaf 
To  read  the'meaning  sweet  beneath. 
Though  in  the  golden  heart  enshrined 
The  truth  so  fair  you  think  to  find. 

Should  you  destroy  them  one  by  one, 

Faith  vanished,  this  a hope  that's  gone. 

The  hidden  heart,  though  reached  at  last. 
You  find  to  be  but  glory  past. 

Treasure  this  rose  which  to  you  1 send. 
Treasure  it  even  unto  the  end, 

The  heart’s  secret  1 whisper  true, 

'Tis  this,  sweeheart.  I love  but  you.  s.  r.H. 


DE  ALUMNIS. 

— Lehigh  men  are  well  represented  in  the 
pages  of  Harper's  Weekly.  Richard  Harding 
Davis  is  the  editor,  and  the  issue  of  December 
1/  contained  articles  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe, 
Jr.,  ’86,  and  Charles  Belmont  Davis,  '87. 

’87. — Samuel  D.  Langdon,  M.E.,  died  at  his 
home  at  Somerville,  Ga.,  Jan.  4,  after  three 
weeks  sickness  with  typhoid  fever.  He  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age  and  was  engaged  in 
a prosperous  business  in  the  cotton  trade.  He 
had  been  married  about  two  years. 

’89. — Abraham  Lincoln  Rogers,  M.E.,  and 
Miss  Emmelyn  Stanley  Chase,  were  married 
at  the  house  of  the  bride  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  on 
Wednesday,  December  14.  Mr.  Rogers  is  at 
present  manager  of  the  Electric  Pipe  Bending 
Works,  at  Harrison,  N.  J.  They  will  live  in 
Orange. 

— There  are  four  times  as  many  students  at 
Harvard  as  there  were  forty  years  ago.  Har- 
v'ard’s  annual  expenditure  has  trebled  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  Columbia  spends  $500,000 
annually;  Yale.  $400,000 ; U.  of  M.  $400,000. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

— The  University  of  Chicago  has  adopted 
orange  as  the  University  color. 

— Arthur  Irwin  has  been  engaged  to  coach 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  nine  again  this 
season. 

— A telegraph  office  has  been  established 
at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago  for  the  use  of  the 
students  and  faculty. 

— According  to  Chauncey  Depew,  a college 
education  adds  three  hundred  per  cent,  to  a 
man’s  productive  powers. 

— A.  A.  Stagg,  physical  director  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  lecturing  throughout 
the  West  on  “The  Modern  Athlete.” 

— Prof.  Albert  Harkness,  the  well-known 
Greek  professor  at  Brown,  has  resigned  after 
holding  ihe  chair  for  37  years. 

— Lord  Tennyson  was  the  eighth  poet 
laureate  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
other  seven  are  Chaucer,  Skelton,  Spenser, 
Jonson,  Davenant,  Dryden,  and  Rowe. 

— The  largest  foot-ball  scores  on  record 
were  made : By  Harvard  against  Exeter  in 
1886,  when  she  scored  123-0;  Yale’s  largest 
is  136-0,  against  Wesleyan,  in  1886;  and 
Princeton’s  is  140-0  against  Lafayette,  in  1884. 

— At  the  University  of  Berlin  recently  a 
student  from  Hesse  Darmstad  graduated  with 
honors  bearing  the  high  sounding  name  of 
Ferdinand  Casper  Hollenbuffenheffengraffen- 
steienberger.  An  extra  diploma  was  ordered 
large  enough  to  engross  his  name. 

— There  are  but  three  complete  files  of  the 
Yale  Literary  Magazine  in  existence,  one  in 
the  pos.session  of  the  Lit.  board,  one  in  the 
Chittenden  library,  and  one  in  the  British 
museum.  The  magazine  is  the  oldest  Ameri- 
can periodical  still  in  existence. 

— There  are  ninety-two  full  courses  and 
fifty  two  half  courses  at  Harvard  this  year. 
In  order  to  complete  the  courses  now  offered 
in  the  Graduate  School,  a man  would  work 
twenty- nine  and  one-half  years,  taking  the 
regular  four  courses  a year. 
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— Among  the  new  buildings  that  are  being 
used  for  the  first  time  this  Fall  at  Yale  are  the 
gymnasium,  Welch  Hall,  the  new  dormitory, 
the  Engineers’  building  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  the  eating  commons,  and  the  psy- 
chological laboratory. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

[The  editors  are  not  responsible  lor  any  opinions  expressed  in  this 
column.  No  anonymous  articles  published.] 

DiTORS  Lehigh  Burr: — I write  to  ask  if 
Lehigh  will  join  in  forming  a Pennsyl- 
vania State  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  League 
to  be  organized  on  the  following  lines: — 

1 . Colleges  to  be  represented — those  now 
forming  the  Pennsylvania  State  Inter-Collegi- 
ate Athletic  Association. 

2.  Time  and  place  of  contest — evening  of 
da\-  of  annual  spring  sports  in  Philadelphia. 

3.  Prizes — one  of  $50  and  one  of  $25. 

4.  Expenses — of  committee,  hall,  printing, 
etc.,  to  be  paid  from  sale  of  tickets  for  conte.st. 

5.  Profits — balance  of  receipts  to  be  equally 
divided  among  colleges  actually  competing. 

6.  Rules — to  be  agreed  upon,  but  based  upon 
experiences  of  other  colleges. 

Geo.  H.  Strout,  ’93, 

Swarthmore  College. 


THE  BOOKSTORES: 

144  & 146  S.  Main  Street,  I ii  East  Fourth  Street. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  | South  Bethlehem,  Pa, 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

BOOKS, 

stationery.  Drawing  Materials,  Standard 
Literature. 

EDWIN  G.llOSE,  Manager. 


Try  this  Department. 

TROUSERS, 

$10.00  to  $14.00. 

BUSINESS  SUITINGS, 

$35.00  to  $45.00. 

Made  by  the  best  workmen 
in  Philadelphia. 

HUGHES  & MULLER, 

1037  Chestnut  Street. 

BOOKS  BOUGHT. 

ir  you  want  a book,  no  matter  when  or  where  published, 
call  at  our  store.  We  have,  without  exception,  the  largest 
collection  of  Old  Books  in  America,  all  arranged  in  Depart- 
ments. -\ny  person  having  the  time  to  spare  is  perfecily 
welcome  to  call  and  examine  our  stock  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes,  without  feeling  under  the  slightest 
obligation  to  purchase. 

Leary’s  Old  Book  Store, 

No.  9 SOUTH  NINTH  STREET, 

(First  Store  below  Market  Street.)  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


SIMONS  BRO.  & CO., 

w ATCHES,  D lAMONDS, 
Silverware,  Optical  Goods. 

618  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P'raternitv  Pins. 

We  know  of  no  better  suggestion  for 
a Holiday  gift  to  members  of  Eraterni- 
ties  than  a jeweled  pin,  scarf  pin,  or 
button,  all  of  which  we  make  in  variety, 
and  it  will  give  us  pleasure  to  send  them 
to  any  address  when  desired.  Eurther 
than  this  our  stock  is  complete  in  all 
its  departments  of  Watches,  Diamonds, 
Silver  Ware  and  Jewelry. 
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CLIPPINGS. 
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CHARM  OF  INCOMPLETENESS. 


Why,  when  watching  roses  blooming. 
Would  we  fain  recall  the  buds  ? 
Why,  when  on  the  river’s  margin. 
Wish  we  for  the  freshet’s  floods? 
Why,  admiring  manhood's  stature. 

Do  we  sigh  for  youthful  blood  ? 


Would  we  give  the  rose  more  color. 

Add  more  fragrance  to  its  flower? 

Is  the  river  not  far  grander 
Than  the  torrent  of  ah  hour? 

Is  not  youthful  hope  completed 
In  the  swell  of  manhood's  power? 

There’s  a promise  in  the  rose-bud 
Which  the  rose  can  ne’er  fulfill ; 

There's  a glory  in  our  boyhood 
Which  our  manhood  wanteth  still ; 

There’s  a charm  in  incompleteness 
Which  defeats,  allures  our  will. 

— Mirror  (Phillips  Andover). 


Jewelry 

for  Men. 


RICH  EFFECTS 
IN 

ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 


RINGS— Jnvcl(d. 

RINGS — Intaglio  and  Signet  Style. 


SCARF  PINS. 

• STUDS, 

CUFF  BUTTONS, 
CHAINS. 

LOCKETS,  SEALS,  Etc. 


LOCKETS,  in  Wrought  Gold  and 
Jeweled  Designs. 


J.  E.  CALDWELL  & CO. 


— The  total  enrollment  at  Harvard  this  year 
is  2907,  against  2660  last  year. 


go2  Chestnul  Street, 
Phi  lad elph  ia . 


ESTABLISHF.D  l8l8. 

BROOKS  ^OTHERS, 

Broadway,  Cor.  22d  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  OF  1 892-93. 

The  shape,  style  and  finish  of  our  Readymade  gar- 
ments for  Men,  Boys  and  Children  continue,  we  believe, 
to  show  improvement,  and  at  prices  that  w’ill  compare 
favorably  with  articles  much  inferior  in  material  and 
workmanship. 

Our  Furnishing  Department  contains  Gloves  of  the 
proper  shades  and  trim  for  different  occasions.  Many 
rich  novelties  in  Neckwear  current  in  London  the 
present  season,  together  with  silk  squares  in  confined 
designs  for  Scarfs,  to  order.  Hand-knit  Scotch  long 
Hose  in  striking  patterns.  Bright  silk  half  Hose. 
Allen,  Sollv  & Co.’s  Underwear,  etc. 

Lincoln,  Bennett  & Co.’s  Hats  for  Boys  and  Children. 

.Samples  and  rules  for|[self-measurement  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Our  location,  one  block  from  Madison 
•Square,  is  convenient  to  the  leading  hotels  and  easy  of 
access  from  the  principal  railway  stations  in  New  York 
and  vicinity. 


OUNG  men’s  full 
dress  suits  in  the 


We  make  and  sell 
the  best  fitting  ready 
made  Clothes  you 


new,  also  the  old  regu-  [ever  saw. 

lation  styles.  Prices  commence  at  %20, 
end  at  ^40  ; fabrics  are  broadcloths  and 


undressed  worsteds. 


New  style  Winter  overcoats,  cut  me- 
dium, long,  and  extra  long.  Some  are 
full  box. 


Handsome  blue  and  black 
Kersey  Box  overcoats  for  . . 
color  guaranteed. 

We  make  fine  work  to 
measure.  Swell  suits  for  . . 


$15.00, 

$28.00. 


Browning,  King  & Co., 

CLOTHIERS  AND  TAILORS, 

910,  912  CHESTNUT  STREET, 
Opposite  Post  Office, 

Philadelphia, 


WARREN  A.  REED. 
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